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BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—APRIL SELECTION 


Shepard, Odell, and Willard Shephard 
Jenkins’ Ear 


Macmillan. Mar. 27,1951. 474p. $3.50. 


An ear start a war? Yes, even the historians subtitle it 
the War of Jenkins’ Ear and it spread over three con- 
tinents and three decades during the 18th Century, in- 
cluding the War with Spain, over which Robert Wal- 
pole lost his premiership, the War of the Austrian 
Succession, a series of French and Indian campaigns in 
America, the Oglethorpe troubles in Georgia, the cam- 
paigns in India and the Rebellion of ’45 when Prince 
Charles Edward disappeared after the fray of Culloden 
where the Hanoverians clinched their semblance of 
rule in England. And it all began in 1739 when a 
Spanish sea captain allegedly removed the ear of one 
Jenkins, a British master of a small vessel, an incident 
seized by the opposition to end Walpole’s long domi- 
nance and embroil England in the world-wide conflict 
which had been brewing for years. 

The Shepards, father and son, have told the story in a 
fascinatingly-woven historical novel, which is a novel 
in essence, a narrative or series of narratives in form, 
and really a semi-psychological fantasy woven about 
the possibilities of what might have happened to Bonnie 
Prince Charlie after the field of Culloden. The story 
is told in the form of a letter written by Horace Wal- 
pole from his make-believe castle at Strawberry Hill to 
his friend the Rev. William Cole in October 1755, re- 
counting the events of an exciting week in which he 
had both heard and lived a story. 


Briefly the story is this: a mysterious gentleman, calling 
himself Pirson Blandison invites himself and his retinue 
to spend a week at the rather recherché atmosphere of 
Strawberry Hill. From his conduct and the remarks 
he drops Walpole and his companions, Kitty Clive, the 
actress, Conway, a retired general, Selwyn, an office- 
holder, and John Chute, a scholar, conclude that 
Blandison is none other than Charles Edward preparing 
a coup to wrest the throne from Hanoverian George. 
They see their task as one of persuading him to relin- 
quish his ambition in order to give England peace. The 
excuse which Blandison has used to gain his invitation 
is to tell the story of Jenkins’ Ear and the way it has 
affected world history. And so each day there is a 
Narrative—sometimes long and verbose, sometimes only 
a faint mention—of such events as the loss of the 
Wager during Anson’s world cruise, the loss of Jenkins’ 
Ear, the battle of Culloden, Braddock’s defeat, Ogle- 


thorpe’s war against Spain, Frederick the Great’s wars 
and others. Many of the stories point out the deca- 
dence of Englishmen, now content to be ruled by 
gross born foreigners, of Englishmen devoted only to 
wealth and power and self-indulgence and self-protec- 
tion. During the week they come to love Blandison 
and even respect him as possibly a great man and 
they do their best to indicate that England of today is 
not worth ruling over, certainly not worth the cost of 
another Civil War. 


The last day of the week is the day of Hom Fair when 
the stews and slums of all London empty into the sur- 
rounding countryside in commemoration of a famous 
historical cuckolding. Blandison plans to use this mob 
to kill the king and divert attention by their rioting 
while other forces seize control of government. But 
already half-dissuaded he relinquishes the opportunity 
completely when the swinish behavior of the celebra- 
tors, including prominent Hanoverians, convinces him 
that England well deserves the punishment of Han- 
overian rule. 
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2 Shepard — Jones 


Like their earlier book Holdfast Gaines this present 
work is a panoramic view of history from the stand- 
point of individual participation or its effects on the 
individual man. Fragmentary though the episodes must 
be in such a work yet good writing can place each 
one in its proper niche and give perspective to the 
whole. And we have good writing here as well as pains- 
taking research to give us a picture of certain aspects 
of 18th Century England. Some characters from Hold- 
fast Gaines appear here in their earlier years but 
Blandison is not the forerunner of the Blandison who 
appears at a later age in the earlier book. 


Some reference to sexual immorality and some rather 
cloudy philosophical opinions render the book suitable 
only for adult readers. 
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Jones, James From Here to Eternity 
Scribners. Feb. 26, 1951. 861p. $4.50. 


Robert E. Lee Prewitt, the son of a Harlan County, 
Kentucky coal-miner, enlists in the army after an_ex- 
tended career as a bum. He is the top bugler at Fort 
Myer, Virginia, until he loses his rating due to the 
contraction of a venereal disease. He re-enlists for 
Hawaii, makes a career for himself as a boxer until the 
accidental slash of a loose boxing-glove lace blinds his 
opponent. He thereupon quits boxing for good and not 
all the pressures put upon him by all the brass in the 
US Army will ever shake him from his resolution. 


hat “resolution” keynotes his character. Certain fun- 
damental notions of justice, the dignity of a human 
being be he bum or bumbler, the right to choose a free 
course of action, these are the only things he knows. 
He clings to them with a dumb desperation while they 
give him the Treatment which forces him to unleash a 
beserk punch at an officer who lands him in the Scho- 
field Stockade. In the stockade, Staff Sergeant Judson 
and his sadistic aides cruelly beat a prisoner to death. 
The report goes in the files that he dies of “massive 
cerebral hemorrhages caused by a fall from a speeding 
truck”. Prewitt now makes his resolve to kill Judson 
in a fair fight with knives. He succeeds but a wound 
sends him AWOL. When the Japs attack Pearl Har- 
bor, Prewitt has recovered from his wound. He tries 
to rejoin his regiment but gets killed by the alerted 
guards. 
To fill out eight-hundred pages, these bare bones are 
interlarded with the fat of barracks’ bull-sessions on 
women, the Jews, the Negro question, Luther, religion, 
a bit of music and a bit of sport; bed inspection, army 
routine, KP, drill, fatigue, guns, gambling and payday. 
Prewitt falls in love with a good hearted prostitute 
while his Sergeant, Warden, carries on an affair with 
the Captain’s wife. There are degenerates exploited 
by the soldiers and these are highlighted by dreary 
orgies on the part of the enlisted personnel and by 
more elegant bacchanals on the part of the officers. At 
least two-hundred of, the, pages have to do with the im- 
portance of the bérdello zsean jntezral part of army life 
while the others deaf minutely with the hypocrisy of 
army authority and the frustrations and tensions of the 
army non-com)*%,, */ . 4° : 3 
At the end,: there abides, an overwhelming impression 
that Shakespeare was waéng,” that thegfault lies in our 
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stars and not in ourselves that we are underlings. There 
broods through the story an enormous, all-devouring 
Moloch, a monster intangible but real, and its name in 
the army is the System. The System makes it impos- 
sible to be free; the System breeds submission or it 
breaks the bones of those who rebel; the System fixes 
your place in army life which is the slavishness of 
death, or it kills you; nor is there any discharge from 
the System. The stories of Prewitt and Warden and 
Bloom, good men and true, all have tragic endings 
because they could not end otherwise under the Sys- 
tem. This subtle, terrible underlying current of deter- 
ministic despair is, perhaps, more immoral than the 
incredible abundance of filthy language and the com- 
merce of sex. For the latter will at least leave open 
the avenue of hope but despair destroys even the ac- 
tions called good, and renders the concept of value or 
ideals fruitless and vain. 


James Jones writes with power, with the primitive raw- 
ness of the untrained observer. He writes like a tide, 
letting the surge of his passion over-run the flaws of his 
style. But his tide could hardly be compared with that 
of Thomas Wolfe as the publishers would have us be- 
lieve. In the first place, From Here to Eternity gives a 
very one-sided picture of the life it would portray. In 
its search for human values, it finds principally the 
messy leavings of an overflowed sewer, and its rare in- 
stances of personal integrity are manifested only by 
rebels who are a priori doomed before the story even 
begins. 

It is very interesting to observe that in a period when 
the religious theme is coming more and more into 
prominence on the Best-seller lists, this most a-religious 
of novels should bear a title with undertones of re- 
ligion. There is no doubt but that our times, as Mal- 
raux has observed, are on the threshold of a re-affirma- 
tion of the supernatural as an integral part of our daily 
lives. This is simply a statement of fact. Parallel to 
this new awareness, there runs a line which seems to 
be pleading the cause of the abnormal, the homosexual, 
and the psychiatrist’s case-book, realism exaggerating 
itself out of the real and masking its exaggeration under 
an appeal to human compassion. From Here to Eternity 
belongs definitely to the second class. Because it is 
long, because it does possess pages of powerful writing, 
because it is primitive and savagely unadorned, its 
shocking nakedness will cause a stir in the neighbor- 
hood much in the fashion that a trouserless man walk- 
ing the streets would cause a stir. There will be a flurry 
of excitement, much peeking from curtained windows, 
gasps of titillated indignation and then, peace again 
after the man has turned the corner and faded out of 


i d by the Lib » Uni it 
BEST SELLERS pn My Geentin, Peonseinnais 
Subscription price, $2.50; Single Copies, 15 Cents; 


Canadian and Foreign, $3.00. Syndicate Subscription, 
$10.00, gives right of reprinting classifications and 


separate reviews. Entered as second class matter, 
April 16, 1943, at the post office at Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 
1950, by the University of Scranton. Indexed in the 
Catholic Periodical Index. 
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HEADLINERS 
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Foxfire (Ila) Seton 

The Disappearance (IV) Wylie 
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Kon-Tiki (1) Heyerdahl 
The Far Side of Paradise (IIa) Mizener 
Rommel, the Desert Fox (Ila) Young 
His Eye Is On the Sparrow (III) Waters 
My Six Convicts (Ila) Wilson 


Author and Review 


Jones Apr. 
Keyes Dec. 
Schulberg Nov. 
Hilton Mar. 


sight. For, the critics to the contrary notwithstanding, 
From Here to Eternity is not a work of genius, it is not 
a contribution to American letters, it is not the achieve- 
ment of an exceptional novelist. It is a fat, lopsided, 
dirty book full of keen observation and hard, melo- 
dramatic writing. 


The professionally interested in literature might be 
called upon to read it because of the talk it will arouse 
for a while. However, should they have more import- 
ant things to do or books to read, let them skip this 
one as unimportant—at least from the long range point 


of view. 
Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Department of Romance Languages, 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Ambler, Eric Judgment on Deltchev 
Knopf. Mar. 19, 1951. 247p. $3.00. 


Foster was a playwright, and was working on the third 
act of a new play at home in England, when an Ameri- 
can newspaper publisher asked him to attend the trial 
of Yordan Deltchev and write a series of articles about 
it. Just which of the Balkan countries Yordan Deltchev 
was native to, and in which he was being tried, is never 
set down. It might have been any of them which are 
now under Communist domination. Deltchev had been 
an underground fighter against the German occupation, 
and emerged as president of the Agrarian Socialist 
Party, and had become head of the post--war Provi- 
sional Government of National Unity, and its Foreign 
Minister. He had been defeated by the People’s Party, 
which now held the government and which had, after a 
few months during which Deltchev had scorned 
opportunities to escape into exile, arrested him and 
accused him of a long list of “crimes,” not the least of 
which was membership in the terrorist political group 
known as the Officer Corps Brotherhood. 


When Foster arrived in the capital, he was met by a 
strange little man named Georgi Pashik, who was rep- 
resentative there of the American newspaper service 
which had employed Foster. Pashik seems strangely 
secretive, discouraging Foster’s activities, arousing his 
distrust. Nevertheless, he proves helpful in arranging 
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a meeting secretly with Deltchev’s former private secre- 
tary, a sadly resigned and wretched man named Pet- 
larov; and through him, with Deltchev’s wife, now 
practically a prisoner, with her daughter, in their com- 
fortable home in a fashionable residential section of the 
city. Foster has his interview with Mme. Deltchev, and 
finds it baffling and unsatisfactory. The daughter, 
Katerina, asks him to deliver a letter to an address in 
the city. In fulfilling her request he stumbles upon a 
dead body, and a whole intrigue centering around the 
trial. He finds, too, that Pashik is to become an ally, 
as also another correspondent whom he had at first 
suspected as being an agent provocateur in pay of the 
People’s Party. He is able, thus, to tell the true story 
behind the assassination of one of the People’s Party 
leaders at the Anniversary Parade. 


This is the first novel Mr. Ambler has written since 
1940. But those who remember, with relish, his excel- 
lent political-intrigue-adventure tales, Background for 
Danger, A Crown for Dimitrios, Journey Into Fear, will 
welcome the return of the one man who can with jus- 
tice lay claim to the cloak-and-dagger of E. Philips 
Oppenheim. In fact, Mr. Ambler does a better and 
more credible job than Mr. Oppenheim, for his stories 
have the atmosphere of the actual, the present-day 
news despatch. As a study of what is happening and 
can happen and has happened in Central and Southern 
Europe, I submit that Mr. Ambler’s new book is better 
than even Mr. Koestler’s Age of Longing, if any com- 
parison can be made. The care with which he builds 
up the story of Deltchev’s background has the sound 
of reporting a real case. It has, too, the objectivity of 
such reporting, and is told, first-personally, by Foster as 
though in an attempt to explain how he, a playwright, 
came to be mixed up in the political exposure of the 
People’s Party in this unnamed country. The begin- 
ning is slow-paced; but from the beginning there is 
created an infectious feeling of uneasiness, of coming 
danger. And the tempo accelerates to a break-neck 
speed into a climax which, once more, is slowed down 
for added suspense. 

What is particularly commendable, in all this, is that 
Mr. Ambler’s book can be recommended for reading 
even by Junior or Junior Miss. It is clean, brisk adven- 
turing; and adults will be more breathless, because they 
will be better able to interpret the political menace of 
the scene in which it is set. Mr. Knopf has given the 
book his usual discriminating care in printing and bind- 
ing. The care, in this instance, is not wasted. 

R. F. Grady, S.]J., 
University of Scranton 


BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—MARCH 
SELECTION 


Waters, Ethel, with Samuels, Charles 

His Eye Is On the Sparrow 
Doubleday. Mar. 1, 1951. 278p. $3.00. 
At the request of her grandmother, the “Mom” of this 
book, Ethel Waters often sang the hymn “His Eye Is 
On the Sparrow”. Today, a Broadway star (the first 
actress of her race to be starred) and recognized actress 
and singer, Miss Waters brings down the second-act 
curtain of The Member of the Wedding with the same 
hymn. The two events give a kind of form to the 
author’s life as an artist and a person, and they express 
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its essential qualities of faith and sorrow. As a Negro 
in America, born illegitimate and the heir to an in- 
credible squalor, Miss Waters has known what sorrow 
is, and she has had ample reason to call upon faith. 
Unhappily that sorrow is expressed with much bitter- 
ness, and that faith, only half revealed, is a puzzling one. 


“I never was a child,” the author begins: “By the time 
I was seven I knew all about sex and life in the raw. 
I could outcurse any stevedore and took a sadistic 
pleasure in shocking people.” Two incidents from her 
early years will serve to show their poverty and harrow 
circumstances: she slept on newspapers because it was 
believed that bedbugs, being illiterate, would not cross 
them; and she ran errands for the neighborhood’s pros- 
titutes, or acted as lookout for them during sporadic 
police raids. Somehow she received some schooling, 
part of the time from the nuns. (Miss Waters speaks 
vaguely of her “Catholic leanings”; it seems “Mom” 
was a Catholic and Louise, Ethel’s mother, a Protestant. 
Though baptized a Catholic, Ethel often attended Prot- 
estant services; her present attitude toward religion— 
see especially p. 55—defies analysis.) At thirteen she 
was married; not long after, her career as singer and 
dancer began in desultory fashion. 


Miss Waters’ story of her career, started casually on 
the stage when she appeared as “Sweet Mama String- 
bean” and continuing through years of nightclub and 
vaudeville work to feature roles and Broadway star- 
dom, is authentic Americana. Or rather it would be, 
if one could feel sure of her part in the book and that 
of her collaborator. Such synthetic stuff as “They 
never suspicioned that we kids” (instead of “us kids”) 
makes one wonder. At times His Eye Is On the Spar- 
row is not so much autobiography as a press agent’s 
handout. This false Broadway touch and the book’s 
casual handling of the sordid preclude a general rec- 


ommendation. 
Riley Hughes, 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Priestley, J. B. Festival 


Harper. Mar. 26, 1951. 607p. $3.95. 

Priestley has aged, and so has England; but Priestley 
refuses to believe that prettiness, gaiety, and irresponsi- 
bility are utterly incompatible even with the harried, 
meatless England of Today. He is still fighting insist- 
ently for romance, still doing some very special pleading 
for fairy-tale life in the midst of prosaic hardship. He 
has a certain resemblance to another aging Englishman, 
Churchill: his arguments sometimes obliterate facts, 
but they make amusing reading. 


Festival is not a topical novel in the sense that its topi- 
cality is its chief reason for existence, but it is topical in 
that it is based on an event which is now very much 
in the news—the festival of England. In fact, the story 
is so immediately abreast of current events that it forges 
ahead of them. The main action takes place next May 
and June. 

The town of Farbridge had decided not to have its own 


festival—a festival would cost money and provide no 
suitable return. Besides, nobody seems to have the 
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energy to spark the town into celebrating. Three people 
change Farbridge’s attitude. One is Laura Casey, an 
unemployed stenographer with a thirst for excitement; 
another is Theodore Jenks, raised in the East and mak- 
ing his first bewildered visit to England; the third is 
Horace Tribe, whose past will bear no more scrutiny 
than would his title of Commodore, bestowed by a 
grateful but always anonymous foreign country. 


These three, for various mixed notives, agree to push 
Farbridge into a festival. They rouse the countryside, 
secure support from some sturdy English types, mow 
over the opposition of other sturdy English types, and 
have a festival which is a roaring success. Theodore 
gets Laura and/or vice versa—no doubt about this 
eventuality even at the very outset. The commodore 
becomes manager of a pub on which he has set his 
heart and, still legally tied to a long-abandoned wife, 
enters on a new life which involves an ill defined but 
quite possibly shady relationship with Grace, owner of 
the pub, whose husband has conveniently disappeared. 
Mobbs, aider and abettor of the central trio, gets Maggie, 
the waitress—Mobbs is, incidentally, strongly reminis- 
cent of a certain happy, unintelligent undergraduate in 
one of Compton Mackenzie’s early novels; the forth- 
right Group Captain Trevone gets the beautiful Phi- 
lippa Hookwood; and the ending is simply lovely. So 
it should be, for this novel. 


It is not hard to say why there is an atmosphere of 
seediness about the book; Priestley is realistic enough to 
picture England as it is in some very seedy times. Opti- 
mists who were overwhelmed by The Good Com- 
panions had better be prepared for the raffishness to be 
met in this novel. Forthrightness, gaiety, and some 
loyalty are the only qualities for which Priestley has 
much use here. Anything beyond that he seems to 
despair of ever defending. He pictures a life from 
which practically all that is morally best has gone. He 
divides into categories on only one main basis: those 
who are for gaiety and those who are against it. All 
works out well for those who are pro. 


Even Priestley’s skill as an entertainer is not enough to 
keep this book from being a bit tedious. After bringing 
his three main characters together he gives lengthy— 
too lengthy, I think—flashbacks of their lives. The 
difficulties of the lovers and of the festival planners are 
all on the same level, all told in too much detail. Yet 
this still remains an enjoyable book. Some of the satire 
is broad—that on the communists, for example; some 
of it is indiscriminate—that on “modern literature”, for 
instance; but much of it is clever and pointed. And 
though the plot is sometimes awkward, the picture of 
contemporary England seems fascinatingly true. De- 
spite the regime of severity, life in England with Priest- 
ley’s people should be very sprightly. 


Saying that a writer considers nothing sacred is fre- 
quently considered a compliment; I say it of Priestley 
in no complimentary way. His treatment of marriage 
he probably intended to be richly farcical and, conse- 
quently, excusably amoral. Actually, it is merely taste- 
less and unpleasant. 


William B. Hill, S.J., 


Fordham University, 
New York, New York 
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Tebbel, John The Conqueror 
Dutton. Mar. 19, 1951. $3.00. 


John Tebbel has extended his talents from the straight 
biography, as in The Marshall Fields and George 
Horace Lorimer, to the fictionalized version as in the 
present effort which is written around a major portion 
of the American life of William Johnson, later Sir Wil- 
liam, and his Britannic Majesty’s Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs in the pre-revolutionary colonies. Sir 
William, of course, together with his son John and 
Walter Butler, bulks large in revolutionary history as 
the major instigator of Mohawk and Seneca attacks on 
the northern regions of New York and Pennsylvania in 
which defenseless women and children were butchered 
indiscriminately. The present book, however, stops 
short of revolutionary days, ending at least a decade 
prior. 


352p. 


When young and enthusiastic William Johnson landed 
in New York, he was already under a cloud in his 
native Ireland. First there was the beating of a master 
which caused his expulsion from the academy and then 
his refusal to marry a girl whom he had more than 
compromised. Consequently, the invitation from his 
uncle, the rich and influential Sir Peter Warren, to 
manage an estate in the colonies represented the chance 
for a new start in which he would be careful to keep 
his impulsive hotheadedness from leading him into 
further trouble. So careful and prudent was he that, 
on the first night ashore, he seduced Susannah, young 
and beautiful wife of the absent Sir Peter. With the 
affair carefully hidden he learned the twists and turn- 
ings of New York’s economically, politically and so- 
cially powerful set under Sir Peter’s tutelage. Then, 
when Sir Peter learned the truth and a tearful and 
rebellious Susannah offered to flee with him, William 
refused and accepted banishment to manage his uncle’s 
interests on a huge tract of land in the Mohawk Valley 
where he became a trader in company with Mick Byrne, 
another of Sir Peter’s protegés. 


From the first William took to the Indians, specifically 
the Mohawks, and gained their confidence since he 
regarded them as equals and found no difficulty in 
participating in their barbaric life, including their 
maidens. Under these auspices his trading post flour- 
ished and he was soon his own master, building and 
occupying, with his common law wife and former 
bound girl Catherine, the palatial Mount Johnson. Dur- 
ing the years he gathered wealth, position in the Val- 
ley and, because of his New York connections and his 
success in handling Indians, influence in the colony. 
Respectively he rose from local agent and trader to 
militia officer, colonel and general. finally to barnet 
and Superintendent of Indian Affairs in all North 
America. In his dealings with the Indians he spent 
lavishly of his own wealth to bind them to England, in 
the face of land agents’ trickery and the blandishments 
of the French. Time after time he was thwarthed 
by colonial controversies and the shortsightedness of 
colonial assemblies and English ministries. Time after 
time he felt that the Indians were betraying him yet 
always he could sway their Council and prevent, at 
least, open juncture with the French. As colonel or 


general or even Indian co-ordinator with other expedi- 
tions his operations were never successful as planned 
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but they usually managed to check the French and 
prevent complete disaster. 


His private life was completely unbalanced at all times. 
Wives and paramours followed one another, almost in 
profusion, and difficulty was his lot with all, even 
Molly Brant who was most successful. Indeed William 
Johnson took his women as he needed them and they 
were never a part of his life save as they contributed to 
his interests. Self-interest seemed to have been his 
dominating motive together with a desire to prove to 
others that he was talented and capable of managing 
great affairs. Even his love for Susannah faded when 
it conflicted with his interests. All in all he was scarce- 
ly a commendable character. Because of the nature of 
the story and the manner of relating several amatory 
incidents the book is suitable only for adults and de- 
serves no high recommendation. 


* * * 


Lewis, Sinclair World So Wide 
Random House. Mar. 21, 1951. 250p. $3.00. 


Hayden Chart, the young architect of Newlife, Colo., 
(read Sauk Centre, Minn.) and hero (read Babbitt) of 
World So Wide, breaks out of Babbitt’s narrow life to 
“desert his solid American brick and timber and flee 
to the stone and thatch of the heathen gods of Europe”. 
Here is Babbitt mentally grown-up. The original Bab- 
bitt typified the raucous Rotarian good-fellowship of 
middle-aged backslappers calling each other “boys”; the 
American bourgeois whose only standard was money 
and whose only security was public approval; his busi- 
ness hucksterating ran up to tens of thousands while 
his mental age barely reached ten. Dodsworth im- 
proved on the semi-civilized barbarism of Babbitt by 
finding something to enjoy in Beethoven. Now Hayden 
Chart brings Babbitt high on the heights of what 
amounts to a dizzying transcendental: “I would like to 
be : self-respecting human being, and even learn to 
read!” 


The rebellion of this most recent Babbitt all comes 
about by way of a happy accident in which his un- 
worthy but aptly named spouse, Caprice, finds it im- 
possible to survive an automobile ride off a rather steep 
cliff. Hayden, however, constructed of sterner stuff, 
does survive and his hospital days of convalescence 
start him thinking. Thinking ruins him—as it has 
many a better man before—and he finds himself draw- 
ing up lists of the things he did not know. “He had 
assumed that he would be classed as a Civilized Man. 
He wondered how if he was not a jungle-swelling can- 
nibal without even an expert knowledge of how to 
catch and cook prime human beings.” So off he shuffles 
to Europe to find out, presumably, what manner of 
beast this “prime human being” can be. 


Hayden ends up in Florence, meets Dr. Olivia Lomond, 
a history researcher from Winnemac U., breaks through 
the bibliographical cloisters in which she had been nun- 
ning herself and he suddenly finds himself in danger 
of marrying and being managed by the very lass whom 
he metamorphosed from prim to prime. Fortunately, 
Lorenzo Lundsgard, a phoney Hollywood professor, 
arrives on the scene in time to attract Olivia’s newly 
found interest in the field of biology. Hard on Lorenzo’s 
heels come Roxy Eldritch, a gin-rummy playing, gin- 
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rickey drinking friend of the Caprice of yore. Things 
muddle up very nicely until Hayden straightens out the 
teetering quadrangle by discovering that Roxy was the 
girl, the only girl for him all along. Exit to the strains 
of Lohengrin. The final Babbitt has made the grade; 
he has chosen the right American girl (n.b., not the 
wrong one whose home was “any place where they 


drink wine instead of ice water and tomato juice”) and. 


together they start back for America by way of India 
and Ceylon. The reader is left to guess for himself 
whether or not Hayden really learned to read. 
Frankly, Sinclair Lewis’ last novel lacks the force of 
his big four: Main Street, Babbitt, Elmer Gantry, Dods- 
worth. The old satire knocks a few chips off the veneer 
of the expatriate American, while the old irony exposes 
the smugly self-righteous fraud of the would-be “cul- 
tured”. But the old passion and the old conviction are 
woefully wanting. Lorenzo Lundsgard is merely a card- 
board caricature, Olivia a silhouette, Roxy a shadow 
and Hayden an idea not clearly expressed. The con- 
clusion is contrived, unworthy of the Lewis of the 
Twenties. And yet, adults who know Babbitt, might 
enjoy reading this latest phase of his character. They 
might even profit from the affectionate treatment ac- 
corded the incredible riches of the city of Florence. 
Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Department of Romance Languages, 
Fordham University, 
New York 58, New York 


+ * * 


Warrior Without Weapons 
Mac- 


Junod, Marcel 


Translated from the French by Edward Fitzgerald. 
millan. Feb. 20, 1951. 301p. $4.00. 

Warrior Without Weapons (Le Troisieme Combattant) 
is the account a modern Crusader has written of his 
experiences in following the Red Cross of Philanthropy 
through towns and fields, and amid peoples, stricken 
by four recent wars. In Abyssinia, Spain, Germany, 
Poland, France, Greece, Manchuria, and Japan, the 
author saw hideous evidence of “man’s inhumanity to 
man” and heard of much that he did not see. He and 
his colleagues did what they could to mend the human 
wreckage strewn across a war-torn world. But there 
were heartbreaking obstacles on every hand. Some- 
times the means were woefully inadequate. Sometimes 
human stupidity or bad faith or national and ideologi- 
cal hatreds made the means at hand unavailing. Here 
now is the story as one man apprehended it—and he, 
to all appearances, an honest one. 

On October 15, 1935, Doctor Marcel Junod, a 31-year- 
old Swiss surgeon, was working in a hospital in eastern 
France when he was called on by Max Huber, then 
President of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, to go out to Abyssinia where war with Italy was 
about to begin. He went, to find units from Sweden, 
Britain, Egypt, Holland, Norway, and Finland already 
on hand, but also to find the native Red Cross existing 
only on paper and the Abyssinian medical service not 
existing at all. War came. The tribesmen of the 
Negus killed practically all their Italian prisoners. The 
Fascist airmen bombed open towns and Red Cross units, 
and sprayed mustard gas in a concentration too weak 
to kill outright, but strong enough to cripple the bare- 
footed Abyssinian soldiers. The regular government 
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collapsed and native bandits took over to destroy what 
Italian bombs had spared. Marshall Badoglio arrived 
at Addis Ababa. The Red Cross mission was over. 


August, 1936, found Dr. Junod representing the Red 
Cross amidst the Anarchists of Barcelona. During the 
following three years he was to deal with the Republi- 
can and Nationalist governments and to find among 
the partizans of both a mixture of ferocity and kindli- 
ness, good faith and bad. The lives of many prisoners 
were saved. Something was done to better the treat- 
ment of others. But class hatred was a constant stum- 
bling block. 


Came September, 1939. World War II was afoot. 
Hitler and Stalin were tearing Poland asunder. Dr. 
Junod was sent to western Poland to investigate alleged 
Polish atrocities on German civilians. He could get no 
trustworthy evidence. He saw a prison camp, but only 
under strict German supervision. He saw the shambles 
that had been Warsaw. He interfered to prevent 
threatened German retaliations on the French. He 
helped organize Red Cross relief from North and South 
America and from New Zealand. He visited devastated 
Greece. He saw how the Germans treated their British 
captives fairly well and horribly abused the Russians. 
He failed utterly to gain access to the German prisoners 
in Russia. 

In 1945, after a trip to Manchuria to inspect the high- 
ranking Allied military men held there by the Japanese, 
Dr. Junod landed in Japan just in time for its sur- 
render. He visited what an atom bomb had left of 
Hiroshima. He describes what he saw. His descrip- 
tion ought to be required reading for those who now 
advocate atomic warfare. 

The book has one illustration—a photograph of the 
author—and no index. It should interest serious- 


minded adults. 
William T. Winston, 
Richmond, Virginia 


* * * 


Berdyaev, Nicholas Dream and Reality 
Macmillan. Jan. 30, 1951. 332p. $4.50. 

When Berdyaev died in the spring of 1948, several of 
his principal books remained unavailable to English 
readers. The present publication, one of four projected 
English translations, is well chosen to be first. Report- 
ing his intellectual growth with great detail, it might 
well be made a prelude to serious study of Berdyaev’s 
forty-odd other books. 


“I am interested not so much in the nature of my en- 
vironment as in the way I have reacted to it,” the 
preface says. Even though the book is called an auto- 
biography, therefore, incidents are secondary to self- 
analysis and philosophic exposition. Berdyaev was born 
in Kiev in 1874 and first educated for the army, but he 
turned early instead to philosophy. His attacks on 

zarist control of the Orthodox Church, however, 
brought expulsion from the university in 1898 and 
exile to northern Russia. After the revolution he re- 
turned to the University of Moscow and eventually be- 
came a professor of philosophy. As he began to grow 
strongly toward Christianity in that capacity, he was 
twice imprisoned for open attacks on Marxism. Finally 
he was exiled under penalty of death if he returned to 
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Russia, spent 1922 to 1924 in Germany, and then pro- 
ceeded to France. In Paris he worked for the YMCA 
press, founded an organ of Russian philosophic thought 
called Put’, and gathered at his suburban home an in- 
tellectual circle that sought to bring the Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant churches into a unity 
above ecclesiastical sanctions. The book originally 
ended in this environment, in 1940; but an epilogue 
sketches briefly the difficulties of the war years, includ- 
ing the loss of Lydia in 1945, and comes to a melan- 
choly conclusion in 1947. 


The first stage in Berdyaev’s philosophic pilgrimages 
was a youthful adherence to Marxism, in a negative 
way chiefly because he could not join the Populists or 
Social-Revolutionaries. Tolstoy and Dostoevsky led 
him next into Christianity, which became the keystone 
of a philosophy that grew and changed through the 
years but always rigidly insisted that “There is no 
freedom apart from Christianity”. He calls himself an 
emancipator and a rebel, and was known as the philos- 
opher of freedom. Yet he rejected individualism in 
favor of a personalism that stresses the wholeness of 
man taken in a social environment. Communism he 
disavowed when he saw it being corrupted by the very 
materialsm and nationalism to which he thought it 
should be intrinsically opposed. Christianity, he 
thought, could be the avenue to a “New Middle Age” 
if it would accept its mission of spiritualizing the social 
movement of our day rather than opposing it, but first 
Christianity must spiritually reform itself. Despite 
these collateral relationships, however, he was never 
interested in politics as such; and he was never entirely 
orthodox in relation to any of the religious or philo- 
sophic thinkers that he valued: Kant, St. Augustine, 
Jakob Boehme, Nietzsche, Soloviev, and Maritain 
among others. The evolution of his own thinking and 
literary career under the influence of such mental forces 
as these constitutes the bulk of the book; such other 
key ideas as “Russianism”, “creativity”, the transcend- 
ence of love over sex, and the “duty of divorce when 
love is no more” also receive extensive treatment. 


Berdyaev never wrote an easily understood book, and 


Dream and Reality is no exception. He frankly con- 
fesses that he is unsystematic in his thinking and diffi- 
cult in his expression. Despite Katherine Lampert’s 
competence as a translator, no one will disagree. The 
most rewarding feature for most readers will probably 
be the understanding that the book’s scrutinizing intro- 
spection gives of Berdyaev’s complex personality and of 
how friends and books helped to form it. He pictures 
himself with merciless candor untouched by conceit, 
selectivity, or a sense of humor: a man utterly sincere, 
widely read, severely serious in interests, responsive to 
aesthetic loveliness, extremely hot-tempered and fond 
of solitude yet fundamentally sociable, pedantically 
regular in habits but suspicious of authority that seeks 
to control them, and above all passionately spiritual in 
outlook. Occasional trivia, such as a fondness for 
scent and good cigars, terror of contagion, and dislike 
of physical exercise, somewhat alleviate the austerity 
of the treatment, but they are too heavily overlaid by 
philosophic complexities for a warmly humanized tone. 
The sprinkling of helpful notes leaves one wishing for 
many more to clarify the obscure allusions with which 
the pages teem, but even extensive editorial supplement 
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would leave Berdyaev’s book restricted to a public 
philosophically competent for it. Such readers will 
find not relaxation but the stimulus of a highly original 


thinker in it. 
George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


* * * 


Bernanos, Georges Tradition of Freedom 
Roy. Mar. 19, 1951. 165p. $3.00. 


Georges Bernanos came to the field of literature in 
1926 at the age of thirty-eight, after having fought in 
World War I. He is primarily a novelist, however be- 
cause of his deep patriotism, and his love for man, the 
last ten years in his life (deceased July 5th, 1948) were 
spent in attacking the war in Ethiopia, the war in Spain, 
the peace of Munich, the French aristice, the collabora- 
tion with the Germans, etc. As a matter of fact, in 
1938, he left France for Brazil because he felt that he 
could no longer live in a country that had been dese- 
crated through the peace of Munich. 

Tradition of Freedom is a well-rendered translation of 
“La France contre les Robots” which Bernanos wrote 
in Brazil during the winter of 1945. It is an hymn to 
Freedom in which he sings of the freedom of man 
under the old monarchy, and of that freedom given to 
man through the Declaration of Rights of 1789. The 
present system of governments has defined man once 
and for all he says: “As an economic animal, not only 
the slave but the material, the very substance—inert, 
or nearly so, entirely irresponsible—of Economic Deter- 
minism and hopelessly unable to free himself.” 

He shows his bitterness toward many nations and voices 
his anger toward those Democracies who gave their 
support, not to General de Gaulle but to that “handful 
of degenerate aristocrats, of soldiers who had neither 
-rains nor heart, of intellectuals who were in the 
speculators’ pay, of shameless academicians and servile 
prelates, in short to that syndicate of rancour and 
weakness over which Marshall Petain presided”. 
Although he speaks of “Our Revolution of 1789” he 
feels that this term should be changed to the “Great 
Movement of ’89” which was primarily a great, pre- 
mature movement of hope. He defines it as the “Revo- 
lution of Man inspired by religious faith in Man” while 
the German Revolution, which was of the Marxist type, 
was the “Revolution of the Masses, not inspired by 
faith in Man but founded on the inflexible determinism 
of the economic laws that govern his activities, which 
are directed by self-interest”. 

This book is also a cry of revolt against the all powerful 
State. Patriotism has lost its real meaning. For the 
past hundred and fifty years the word Fatherland has 
fallen into disuse except as a “purely sentimental term”. 
The exponents of Public Law have replaced it by the 
word Nation and this in turn is scarcely “distinguish- 
able from the word State”. Bernanos feels that when 
a society imposes on its members sacrifices that are 
greater than the services which it receives from them 
“one has the right to say that it has ceased to be 
human, that it is no longer made for men but against 
men”. 

What strikes the reader is Bernanos’ correct diagnosis 
of the man of today. He accuses and denounces all 
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those systems who have made of man an obedient 
servant of the Machine Age and an irresponible being. 
He does not offer a concrete plan for an overhauling 
because that would presuppose that there is something 
good within the present system. He makes us feel that 
the entire world cannot amend itself because it cannot 
lean upon itself. But as man, he tells us, is wholly 
responsible for his actions, unless he has a sense of his 
responsibilities and he is made to realize them, freedom 
cannt exist. 
In this work as in his other works Bernanos’ language 
at times appears brutal. ‘‘Fools” are the addicts of the 
Machine Age; Paris shortly after World War I “was a 
sort of a World Fair where all the crooks of the Grand 
Hotels and the Continental Expresses came to sleep off 
their gold in Montmartre, as drunkards sleep off their 
wine”. This fiery language shows the deep convictions 
of Bernanos. He despises the lukewarm and the hypo- 
crites. 
France contre les Robots, which literally means France 
facing the Mechanical Men, can be applied to any 
nation. An ardent defender of freedom, and of human 
dignity, Bernanos’ voice is that of a great and of an 
ardent Catholic who expounds in this work as in many 
of his other works the doctrine of integral Christianity. 

Leon Baisier, Ph.D., K.S.G., 

Xavier University, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

* * * 


Chase, Ilka New York 22 
Doubleday. Mar. 8, 1951. 308p. $3.00. 


It is a lamentable waste of everything from energy to 
ink that Ilka Chase has expended in New York 22. 
What the jacket balloons as “witty” and “a dazzling 
display of literary fireworks” is in reality a proscribed 
thesis glorifying adultery. Perhaps to the blasé set the 
state of wedlock is a convenient game of musical chairs, 
with both partners encouraged to try out any number 
of mates for size; but nevertheless infidelity still remains 
a shocking and disgusting violation of a fundamental 
law. No amount of glossy sophistication, after all, can 
alter the truth. 

The principled reader begins cringing early, on page 4 
to be exact, when Georgiana Goodyear cautions her 
Vassar-educated daughter about an overheard conver- 
sation concerning religion: “It’s all right to like God, 
Karen, but don’t talk about Him”. From the course 
of her subsequent actions, it is fairly obvious that 
Georgiana herself respects neither an omnipotent power 
nor her own conscience in the matter of right and 
wrong. 

Bored with her comfortable life with a successful pub- 
lisher, she is an easy mark for the seductive charms of 
Reams Asher, one of her husband Allen’s protegés. 
When Reams accepts a writing assignment in Europe, 
Georgiana wangles a job with the Dauzats’ fashion 
magazine in order to follow him to Paris. She is 
chagrined, but not daunted to find that her lover is 
already cozily engaged in a sporadic dalliance of many 
years’ standing with Linda Schofield, whose husband 
(the brute!) refuses to grant her legal freedom. On 
Linda’s return to England, however, Reams comes back 
to Georgiana and persuades her to share a house in the 
French countryside. 
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Meanwhile, at home Allen has also laid aside his vows 
and is paying court to the fresh beauty of Bierne Honey- 
well. Only technically more honest than his wife, he 
sincerely wants to marry his paramour. But by the 
time the wheels are in motion, Georgiana has had a 
polite dismissal from Reams and reconsiders the pend- 
ing divorce. The climax is an ironic and bitter pill to 
the woman who has tossed off both family and security 
for a few months of illicit ecstasy. 


One last stab in the back of decency is the issue of 
Georgiana’s employer, Claude Dauzat, and his mistress 
Nora Brown, a skin-deep convert to Catholicism. Nora, 
a gorgeous, shallow-headed actress, is a familiar type 
which many writers employ to lampoon the faith of 
Rome: “The life of the spirit meant much to Nora. 
Because of it she didn’t dye her hair, which was a 
soft, shining chestnut with golden lights, naturally 
wavy, and she took a deep interest in her fellow man” 
—even to the extent of lying long abed with someone 
else’s husband! 


And that, my friends, is New York 22—a grand tour of 
one of Manhattan’s smartest moral slums. 


Lois Slade, 
Dubuque, Iowa 


* * 


Pearce, Dick The Impudent Rifle 
Lippincott. Mar. 21, 1951. 286p. $3.00. 


The Impudent Rifle introduces a new author whose 
action-packed story of army life on our southwestern 
frontier, during the Jacksonian Era, should provide 
enough gun-play and bloodshed for the most avid 
rough-and-tumble fan. Nary a single one of the familiar 
ingredients of adventure has been overlooked. There 
is savage brutality galore, corrupt political deals, an 
Indian insurrection, a sadistic commanding officer who 
delights in playing the violin at the burials of his troops, 
the old, weather-beaten sergeant, and a tough hard- 
bitten private who would eagerly kill any and all of- 
ficers, especially our hero, brash and conceited Second 
Lieutenant Philip Royall. For romance there is added 
the high-spirited half-Indian daughter of the crooked 
frontier tycoon, and the demure daughter of the Indian 
Commissioner. As may be foreseen, not until our 
West Pointer, via Washington, has fought and loved 
his way into the spirit and heart of the west does he 
“find” himself and prove himself. 

Shamed into admitting the accusation of a friend that 
his assignment in the nation’s capital has been brought 
about through his father’s association with The Bank, 
Philip Royall challenges his accuser to a duel. Later, 
acting on impulse, he retracts and immediately volun- 
teers for duty at Fort Gibson in the heart of Indian ter- 
ritory. As fellow passengers aboard the river boat he 
meets ex-Governor Sprague, recently commissioned to 
supervise the removal of the Choctaws to new western 
lends, his daughter Beth, their guest from Ireland, Sean 
Donnell, and Frank Ollers, the territory’s most influ- 
ential citizen. 

Once settled at the fort, Royall, because of his bravado, 
becomes the butt of the commanding officer’s lust for 
punishment. Stoically he accepts each torturous detail 
until he is able to unravel the web that has been spun 
about him. In due course the conniving Ollers meets a 
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gruesome death at the hands of the tribes among whom 
he stirred up warfare. The blundering Commissioner 
is spared the ignominy of public disgrace, and the frus- 
trated concert artist in uniform takes his own life 
abetted by the half-breed maiden. The shy lass even- 
tually wins her man, but only after the unsuspecting 
rival, with his dying breath, has impressed upon the 
“impudent” lieutenant that might does not always 
make right. 
Actually there is nothing outstanding about this tale 
of the southwest; yet there is a quality about it that 
leaves a lasting impression. The plot is unfolded at a 
steady pace in an atmosphere with which the author 
shows a great deal of familiarity. And to his great 
credit, he has seen fit to keep his work remarkably 
wholesome in description and language. The suicide 
and dueling are the only objectionable features. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 

New York, New York 


* * * 


Slaughter, Frank G. Fort Everglades 
Doubleday. Mar. 1, 1951. 340p. $3.00. 
Dr. Slaughter has filled another novelistic prescription 
according to his well-known triple-S formula, equal 
mixtures of the South, sex and surgery, and the reading 
patient will have another sugar-coated nostrum for his 
idle hours. This time the scene is Florida in the middle 
1800’s about the time the last of the Seminoles were 
being hunted into the Everglades or deported to the 
West. The protagonist is Dr. Royal Coe, contract sur- 
geon to the Army but more valuable as scout and friend 
of the Seminoles. His friend Andy Winter is a Cap- 
tain in the Army and the lovely but somewhat uncon- 
ventional Mary Grant is Andy’s fiancée. On an un- 
chaperoned visit to Andy at the Fort, Mary meets 
Royal, who has buried himself in Florida to forget an 
affair with a French mistress. He falls in love with 
her but avoids her at all costs. 
The action begins with a Seminole attack on the resi- 
dence of Dr. Barker, an eccentric botanist, accompanied 
by the story of an amputation on Dr. Barker’s butler. 
It moves into high gear with a raid into the swamps 
designed to force the Seminoles into battle, a raid inter- 
rupted by a truce so that Royal can remove an ovarian 
cyst from the chief’s wife. The climax is a surprise 
attack, led by Royal and Mary, on the Seminole en- 
campment, followed by a duel in which the two kill 
an Indian sub-chief. Indian resistance is thus broken 
and Florida is made safe for the white man. Of course, 
Mary manages to shed Andy in the process and end up 
with Royal. 
The historical backdrop is fragmentary, the Florida and 
Indian environment is sketchy, the surgery is common- 
place and the sex is somewhat subdued, consisting 
mainly in description of physical charms. The book 
is suitable for adults but deserves no great recom- 
mendation. 

a i | 
Sewell, Elizabeth The Dividing of Time 
Doubleday. Mar. 22, 1951. 249p. $2.75. 


To read The Dividing of Time is to marvel at the stout 
courage of Doubleday & Company. For surely it re- 
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quired more than average bravery to publish, presum- 
ably for mass consumption, a theme so deliberately 
abstract as Elizabeth Sewell’s. 


Even the jacket blurb writer was frightened off in three 
short sentences. Gallantly labeling the book “an excit- 
ing readable allegorical novel . . . which deserves to 
be called brilliant”, he offers only this cursory clue on 
the substance: “It is the story of a young woman in her 
middle twenties who found she had to search through 
the hills and valleys of her youth to raise again the 
leved and dreaded effigies of her childhood—so that 
she might find herself”. (Personally, I suspect said 
blurb writer of being tipped off by the author for that 
statement; it would be presuming too much to ask that 
he figure it all out by himself.) 


Let it be here noted that there are allegories and alle- 
gories, but most of them have at least a semblance of 
purpose and cohesion. Not so The Dividing of Time, 
which never gets beyond a general state of confusion. 
Everyone from Nebuchadnezzar to Samson is repre- 
sented in the fantastic daydreams of the aforemen- 
tioned searching Civil Service worker. 


The notes supply the information that Miss Sewell, a 
British writer, recently spent some time in the United 
States pursuing her “unconventional researches further 
into the structure of nonsense, with special reference to 
Lewis Carroll and Edward Lear, and the relation of 
nonsense to poetry”. Now, either she put her study to 
practice in what is intended as a serious hoax on her 
audience, or she became so mesmerized by the poesy 
of her own words as to render their meaning incompre- 
hensible to others. 


Just to be sure, I’ll ask my analyst what he thinks! 


Lois Slade, 
Dubuque, Iowa 


* * * 


Marshall, Rosamond Laird’s Choice 
Prentice-Hall. Mar. 5, 1951. 298p. $3.00. 


Beautiful, high-spirited, auburn-haired Laurie Mac- 
Neill, while serving as dairymaid to Lord Duff-Drum- 
mond’d bailiff, catches the eye of the Laird himself. 
On the eve of her wedding to the bailiff she spends the 
night at Castle Duff-Drummond as the Laird’s choice. 
Fleeing Scotland for London, she makes her sexcessful 
way, charming and captivating, with her pathway al- 
ways entangling itself within the Laird’s. 


Such is the simple statement of plot-a-plot in which 
passion parodies itself as poetry—yet one wherein the 
characters never seem to display any inner working of 
mind though outward movements of body are variously 
gone into. 


It is extremely light reading, better fitted to pulp than 
hard covers. While the book may harm no one I see 
no reason to recommend it except to those who wish 
to pass the time they would waste anyway. But even 
so, if one must read it why not wait for a month or 
two when it will have degenerated to the pocket book 
passions that can be picked up at any newspaper stand 
for a quarter. 

James Galagher, 

New York, New York 
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Thomas, G. Ernest Faith Can Master Fear 


Revell. 1951. 160p. $2.00. 


“Almost everyone is gripped by fear until he consciously 
accepts a faith which has power enough to banish it,” 
is the theme and theory of this inspirational volume. 
Written by a Methodist minister and originally pre- 
sented, for the most part, as a series of addresses for a 
study group, it lists in topical form the various kinds of 
fears that may afflict the average person—fear of the 
past, of the future, of loneliness, insecurity, sickness, 
youth, old age, and other familiar varieties—provides 
some analysis, with illustrations, and suggests forms of 
cure or sublimation. 


In facing the problem, the author presents helpful con- 
siderations and rationalizations to protect the victim of 
fear from moroseness; but, as the title indicates, the 
basic remedy is faith, above all faith in the Providence 
of God. This thought forms the conclusion of every 
chapter and, in the judgment of this reviewer, gives the 
book a golden quality which lifts it from sectarian 
flavor, gives it distinction from a purely materialistic 
approach, and places it in the category of recommended 
reading. “The ability to see life as a unit,” according 
to the author, “is one of the rewards of the Christian 
point of view. . . . All of the fundamental human 
drives come to be accepted as a part of God’s provi- 
dential care.” 


If the book suffers, it is because of its failure to do 
more than skim the surface and offer fleeting sugges- 
tions. The bare-bones of the outline are everywhere 
visible. An effort is made in the final chapter to an- 


alyze the nature and value of fear. This would have 


come better in the beginning, with a broader and deeper 
approach. As a result, one derives a general impres- 
sion of thinness and of aphorisms without warmth or 
development. Catholics will take passing exception to 
certain remarks, such as putting the Inquisition in the 
same class as the Black Plague and extolling Queen 
Elizabeth for “her sense of justice”. These details, 
however, are incidental only, and do not spoil the fun- 
damentally correct orientation of the book or its value 
in formulating right principles of thought and action. 


James A. Magner, 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Viret, Charles And So’s Your Antimacassar 
Crowell, Mar. 12, 1951. 58p. $1.50. 


Victorian bric-a-brac gets what is coming to it in this 
“little treasury of Victorian Dustcatchers”, a pleasant 
little volume of fifty-eight cartoons with appropriate 
captions. Nothing is sacred to the genial artist; clocks, 
statuettes, decorative plates, dressing cases, all come 
under his sardonic eye, and our grandparents’ taste in 
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pseudo-mythology takes a terrific beating. Where all 
are funny, perhaps the fuuniest is the nymph holding 
aloft a torch and saying “It’s in the corner of my right 
eye. Can you see it?” A few illustrations from Vic- 
torian books are thrown in for good measure. It is a 
pity more is not done along these lines—but they really 
deserve a book to themselves, for they are unbelievable 
te anyone who has not looked at 19th century novels 
and poems. If there is any carping to be done, it might 
be pointed out that once in a while the joke tends to 
be obscured in a niggling design, but why worry? Spring 
is in the air, the end of the intellectual season is in 
sight, and this book is just what we all need. 


Angela Cave, 

Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart, 

New York 27, New York 


* * * 


Riis, Roger William The Truth About Smoking 
With a special section on how to stop smoking, by Gelolo 
McHugh, Henry C. Link, J. P. McEvoy, and Courtney Ryley 
Cooper. Grosset & Dunlap. 1951. 67p. $1.00. 

This book, one in the series of Grosset’s “Library of 
Practical Handbooks”, attempts a comprehensive exami- 
nation of the common cigarette as a social and medical 
phenomenon. Roger Riis discusses the physical makeup 
of a cigarette (which he takes to be the official repre- 
sentative of smoking), the effects of cigarette smoking 
on heart, lungs, digestive system, eyesight, mouth and 
teeth and in respect to physical endurance, longevity 
and mental processes. The main treatise is abetted by 
four essays on how to stop smoking. 

The theme of the book in the words of the author: “It 
all adds up to this: smoking is a very pleasant, very 
foolish habit. Most people can indulge in it with no 
apparent damage. Eight cigarettes a day, apparently, 
harm no normal person. No one should indulge in 
smoking as much as he wants to. Everyone should 
smoke less, if only for the reason that one enjoys it 
more.” 


Probably the most interesting reading is the “exposé” 
of the antics of cigarette advertising. There is an im- 
pressive and well-constructed bibliography of almost 
five-hundred items but the text is not documented and 
there is therefore no indication of how much of such 
learned material entered into the composition of the 
book. The author, no medical man, is recommended 
only as “the author of the famous Reader’s Digest 
article”. 


Joseph T. Popecki, 
Assistant to the Director 
of Libraries, 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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